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ABSTRACT 

Part of a Head Start longitudinal study on 
disadvantaged children and their first school experience, this report 
provides: 1) a description of interrelationships among certain 
demographic indices, maternal attitudes, and behaviors reported in 
the parent interview using factor analytic techniques, and 2) plans 
for obtaining a reduced set of scores suggested by the results of 
structural analysis. -Considerable variation in responses was 
evidenced in the data, concurring with other findings- of the greater 
range than had previously been reported* in level of stimulation and 
support offered a child jin lower-class homes. The ipappropria teness 
of speaking" 4 in terms of a single nomogeneous "culture of poverty” is 
noted.' The- data suggest the feasibility of using a reduced set of 
scores from the interview to reflect meaningful differences in 
resources provided the child. Appendices are provided on parent 
interview and interviewer instructions, score description, and .■ 
supplementary tables. (LH) ' . 
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Introduction 



The ETS-Head Start Longitudinal Study is addressed to two main questions: 

1) What are the components of early education that are associated with the 
- * * 

cognitive, personal and social development of disadvantaged children? 2) What 

are the environmental and background variables that moderate these associations, 

/ . ' 

more specifically, what are the processes underlying these influences? 

The specific age range chosen for study was the developmental span of 
approximately 4 through 8 years of age— or from" two years prior to entrance 
into the first grade through completion of third grade. This period is thought 

ft g I 

to be particularly important because it is a tijne during which mariy abilities 
consolidate and the child makes the social transition from familiar home 
surroundings to the world of school, p.eers, and unfamiliar adults. The first 
data were collected in the spring arid summer of 1969 on over 1800 children, 

* ■ m. 

the majority falling between the ages of three” years nine months (3-9^ and 
four years eight months (4^8). All were scheduled to be enrolled in first 

grade in the fall of 1971. ftata collection on these children -.mu cheir families, 

•? \ - 

communities and schools’, is planned to continue through spring of 19/4. 

A recent report (Shipman, 1971) described interrelationships among certain 
cognitive,' perceptual and personal— social behaviors Of the children in the first 
year of' the study assessed by the initial test batterjy adminis terfed prior to 
any preschool experience. For these^ ana lyses, occupation of head of household 
and’ income were’used as gross indexes of socioeconomic status. Efforts are ^ 
beihg directed toward more fine-grained analyses using indices from the parent 



. interview and mo'ther-child interaction sessions. The present report is a first’ 

step in that direction, as it provides 1) a description of interrelationships among 

certain demographic indices, maternal attitudes, and behaviors reported in the 

parent interview using factor analytic techniques, and 2) plans, for obtaining a 

• fC 

reduced set of scores suggested* by the results of structural analyses. 
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Data Collection 

t ’ 

3 < # 

Parent interviews were undertaken by the Ngw York City firm of Audits and 
Surveys (A&S), under subcontract with ETS . A&S f task*was first to locate all 
eligible children within the geographic area being studied and then to complete^ 
a 90-minute interview with each child ? s-mo ther or mother surrogate. An eligible 

i 

■ i 

child was one who, on the basis of his birthdate, was expected to enter first 
grade in the fall of 1971. Following" initial piloting of the interview in the 
metropolitan New York: area, a full-scale pilot test of about 10 completed 

i r» • 

interviews war? conducted in each of the four study sites. Three interviewers in 

each city underwent at; extensive briefing in order to conduct the pilot test. 

All three completed practice interviews and later had the oppor tbnit;y to discuss 

their reactions and opinions at a group debriefing session. The debriefing 

' * p . ' . 

* . * * » 
report, supported by tape recordings of the discussions and independent analysis 

of the pilot-tes^t questionnaires, ^oved to be extrememly useful in -'the fin^l 

revision of both questionnaire and training procedures. For example, greater 

s • 

sensitivity was gained to the differences in meaning attached by city and rural 

' \, . * 

families to questions about their neighborhoods. Thus, community residents * „ 

' ■ ’ ' ’ • \ . 

actively participated in shaping both the -content and procedures of the research. 

f 

done in their communities. 

Since changes in the interview ware limited to deleting or rewording a few 
ambiguously worded questions or modifying the format, another pilot testing 
proved unnecessary. The actual interviewing of eligible mothers or mother 
substitutes went relatively smoothly and each completed interview was reviewed 
on a question-by-question basis for, consistency, clarity and completeness/ 
Interviewers, all female y were recruited from the local community and, to 
the extent possible, the race of respondent and interviewer .was matched, ' 

A&S staff were responsible for both training and supervision, but they worked 
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in close cooperation with our local coordinators. A more detailed discussion of- 
Year 1* data collection procedures; including how we dealt with the. various 
logistical problems that arose, is provided in ETS Progress Report 70-20 
(ETS, 1970). , (A copy 1 Of the interview and interviewer instructions are presented 

* e 

in Appendix A. ) •. * 
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-Sample Characteristics 
* . i 

Four regionally distinct communities were selected which 1) had a sufficient 

• j ' * • 

* • * 

number of children in school and t in the Head Start program, 2) appeared feasible 
for longitudinal study given expressed community and scboQl cooperation and 
-expected mobility rates and 3.) offered variation in preschool and primary grade 
experiences. The study sites finally chosen were Lee County, Alabama; Portland, 
Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; and .Trenton, New Jersey. Within these communities, 

■ * V. * ' 

elementary school districts with a substantial proportion ..of the population 
eligible for Head Start were selected for participation. For the most part, 

f • • 

* ✓ * 

schools in the target districts are located near Head Start centers.. It is 'in 

these school districts that the longitudinal sample is expected to be enrolled 

when they reach third grade in the fall of >^973. In each school district f a 
' . » * , 
attempt was made* to- include all 'children 'of, approximately 3 1/2 to 4 1/2 yc 

of age in the initial tes'ting £nd data collection of 1969, although some children 

wer^i, exclud ed from the sample, e.g., children from families whose primary 

language was not English, and those with severe physical handicaps. 

The* attempt to gather data on'children in the four selected sites was, in 
* V' 

* » ' 

general, successful. At least partial data were obtained for a total of 1875 
children, 99.6% of the 1882 children originally expected- from these four 
conru.iiti.es (ETS, 1968). However, the distribution of children from site: to 
site waig different from our expectations, since we had expected St. Louis and 
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Trenton to be our largest sites (arid we were least successful in enrolling 
subjects at these two sites)*, but found more children than we had anticipated 
in Lee Countv and Portland (and we were most successful in enrolling subjects 
at these two sites) . 

Table 1 'presents the percentages of boys and girls classified by race 
* 

and site about whom we collected ‘at least one unit of information (e.g., 
parent interview, child ’test, health record) during the first period of data 

collection in 1969. In some casfes data available for included „childr en are 

.< » 

incompl ete. j V ' , ■ 

\ 

There are some fairly substantial differences in sample size by site; 

Lee County, and Portland have over 500 .subjects, whereas Trenton and Sh. Louis 
have under 400. Consequently, there is a need for caution in interpreting 
statistics computed over all subjects since any factors associated with site 
(such as region of the couhtry, city size, and socioeconomic status) are 

^ t 

disproportionately represented : ^ 

Racial composition : Racial composition varies strikingly from site to 

site. The basic numbers are shown in Table 1. The total sample is 62.6% 

black and 36.4% white, with a few (1.0%) classified as "Other " (i. e. , Puerto 

Rican, American Indian). The proportion of blacks varies sharply from site 

to site, with nearly 78% of the Trenton sample being black, but only 47% in 

Lee County. Therefore', general comparisons from site to site will inevitably 

require consideration of racial differences. 

Sex differences : There are small differences in the numbers of boys 

/ * 

and girls frorfi site to site., The percentage of boys and of girls is about 

equal in Trenton and St. Louis, but there is a disproportionately large 

- ' 

* * 

number of boys in both Lee County and Portland. The composition of the 
- total sample 'is 53% boys and 47% girls. This difference is sufficient to 
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Table 1 

Percentage of Children in Each Site, Classified by*Race and Sex 



• 




(Spring 1969: 


Year 1) 


\ 








B °y s 


Girls 


Total % 


N 


Lee County 


Black - 


27.2 


19.9 ( 


47.1" 


279 


' 


White 


27.3 ’ 


25.3 


52.6 


312 




Other 


0.0 


0.3 


0.3 


2 




Total % 


54.5 


45.5 


100.0 








312 


270 




593 


Portland 


Black 


37.5 


27.1 


64; 6 


350 




White 


15.3 


17.9' 


33.2 


180 




Other 


1.1 


1.1 


2.2 


12 


- 


Total % 


53.9 


46.1 


100.0 






N 


29 2 


250 




542 


St. Louis 


Black 


34.6 


34.3 


68.9 


243 




White 


V “ 16.1 


14.7 


30.8 


109 




Other 


' 0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


1 




Total % 


51.0 


49.0 


100.0 






N 


180 


173 




353 


Trenton 


Black 


39.5 


• 38.2 


77 . 7 


301 


{ ' . 


, White , 


y^<ll . 1 


10.1 


21.2 


82 


•Cp 


Other^ 
/Total 7< 


0T8 

: 51.4 


0.3 

48.6 


1.1 

100.0 


; 4 




/ 








387 


/ 


N 


• ; 199 


188 




; J 












v • j J 










1173 


) Total 


Black 


34. 1 . 


28; 5 • 


62.6 


( > 


Whit e 


18.4 


' 18.0 


36.4 


683 


Other 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


19 


o 


TotaJL . 5 


5 53.0 


47.0 


100.0 




c o . ’ 


N 


994 


881 h 




1875 
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warrant care in making general comparisons of Lee County and Portland with 

. * % 

Trenton and St. Louis, but it does not appear as serious as confounding on 
some of the other variables. •* 

Preschool attendance: Table 2 presents a percentage summary of attendance 

— O " 

in Head Start and other preschool programs , • classified by race and site. It 
should be noted that Head Start was not available to Lee County children until 
their kindergarten year. 

o’ The children are divided into three groups. The first group consists of 

children who attended Head St^rt during 1969-70 in Portland,. Trenton, and 

St. Louis and during 1970-71 in Lee County. This information was obtained 

from Head Start registers in the communities. The' second group, other preschool 

* * 

(PS) , consists of children who are known to have, attended other preschool or 

•» 

nursery ‘programs during 1969-70 in Portland, Trenton, and St. Louis and during 

. * 

1970-71 in Lee County. Children who were not on Head Start or other preschool 

1 * I ^ 1 

• j . . 

lists are in the "no known" category; it is likely that many of these children 
attended neither Head Start nor other preschool programs, but this category also 
includes children who may" have moved out of the community and were enrolled in 
Head Start elsewhere or those who were enrolled in Head Start outside 'the general 
area. As the children in the "no known" category are followed up, they may be 
-reassigned ter the Head Start or other preschool categories; numbers for the 

a *» ( . 

latter categories should, therefore, b£ considered minimum estimates. 

Across 'the three urban sites 38.6% of the children attended Head Start. , 

In Lee County 41.6% attended Head Start. However, we note that the number of 
children in the Head Start category at the individual site ranges ffom 32.3% to 
41.‘6% and the number in the preschool category ranges from 3.4% to 19%. As can 

t 

/ , 

be seen in Table 2, there are substantial interactions between race and Head Start 



Table 2 ' 



i „ - r f 

Percentage* of Children Who Attended Head Start (HS) and Other 

. u 

Preschool (PS) Programs' Classified by Race and Site 
(Initial Sample) 







Black 


White 


Other 


Total % 


. N 


Lee County 


HS \ 


39.1 


2.5 


0.0 


41.6 


24 7 




ps ; 


1.3 


17 .4 


0.3 


19.0 


113 


* * 


No Known 


6 . 6 


32.7 


0.0 


39.3 


233 


• 


Total % 


47. 0 


, 52.6 


0.3 


9 ° .9 






N 


‘ 279 


1 .. 312 


2 




593 


Portland 


HS 

* PS 


33.2 

7.9 


6.5 

5.7 


0.7 

0.0 


40.4 

13.6 


21*9, 

74 




No Known 


23.4 • 


21.0 


1.5 


. 45.9 


249 




Total % 


64.5 


33.2 


. 2.2 


99.9 ' 






N 


350 


180 


12 




54 2 


St. Louis 


HS 


26.1 


'11.3 


0.3 


37.7 


133 




• PS . 


3. 1 


0.3 ' 


0.0 


3 . 4 


12 




No Known 


39.7 


■19.3 


0.0 


59.0 


208 


- 


To tal % 


68.9 


30.9 


0.3 


100.1 , 




t 


N 


243 


109 


1 


/ 


353 


' Trenton 


HS 


30.7 


1.6 


0.0 


32.3 


125 




PS 


1K9- 


2.3 




14.2 


55 




No Known 


35.1 


. 17.3 


1.0 


53.4 

V“ 


207 




Total % 


77.7 


21.2 


1.0 


99.9 






N 


, 301 


' 82 


4 




387 


Total 


HS 

PS 


;M 00 

ro m . 
ro 


5.1 

7.7 


0.3 

0.1 


S> 38.6 
"0 13.6 


724 

254 


- 


1 No Known 


23.6 


23.6 


0.6 


47.8 


897 


r 


Total % 


62.6 


36.4 


1.0 


100.0 • 




M % 


N 


11-73 . 


683 


19 


* 


18 75 



vfi r. 
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attendance which vary* from site to site; this may, perhaps, make Head Start 
children incomparable to other children at the different sites. 

Summary of Sample Characteristics 



The basic information discussed so far concerning site, race, sex, and 
preschool attendance differences may be summarized as follows: 

1. The number of subjects at different sites varies, with Lee County 
and Portland together constituting about 60% of the sample. 

2. The sample is 62% black., 

3. Boys make up' 53% of the sample, girls 47%. 

4. For the three sites in which children had the opportunity to attend 
Head Start in Year 2 of the study, 37% of the sample attended Head 
Start, 11% attended other preschool programs, and 52% had no known 

l 

attendance in Head Start or cither preschool programs. In Lee County, 
where Head Start is a kindergarten level program, 42% of the initial 
sample attended Head Start, 19% attended other preschool programs, and 
39% had no known attendance in Head St&V'.: or other kindergarten 

programs. * 

.2;-’ 

While the above facts are useful for summary descriptive purposes, they 

represent a simplistic generalization about the sample. That is, :xei .« i**e 
r 

substantial interactidns between certain classification variables — as well as 

between classification variables and socioeconomic status — which must be kept , 

< . 

in mind in interpreting any findings. The first confounding interaction is 
between race and Head Start attendance. In this sample, a substantially greater 

I 

number of black children than of white children attended Head "Start. While 

this varies from site to site, in the combined sample, "86% of the children who 

attended Head Start were black. It should be noted that our sample thus differs 
. < ..... 
from Heacl Start population statistics. According to the Bureau of Census sampling 

- 8 - ' *. 
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of 5% of the children attending a full-year Head Start program in 1969, 52.6% 
were black. 



portionately large number of blacks 'are so class if ted (7 blue-collar to 1 not 
blue-collar for blacks vs. 10 to 9 for whites)."’ The parents of white children, 

y — | . 



is true. The average highest school level attained by both mothers and fathers 



than mo theirs — and this difference was greater for blacks tHan for? whites and for 

children who attended Head Start than for others. (There are relatively more 

£ n 

father-absent families within the black sample.) 

Such differences in the numbers of children in various classifications. ia 

a necessary part, in some ways a desirable part, of the type of design used 

% t 

in the study. It would be impossible in such a study to identify and select 



equal or proportional cell sizes because of the very large number of correlated 

j 

classification variables, but even if the number of classification variables 
were to be kept small, differential attrition over the life of the study would 



development, it is important to distinguish between status and process variable 



Socioeconomic status is also confounded with race. Thus, although the 
fathers of both blacks and whites tend to be' in blue-collar positions, a dispro- 



in general, have also had more schooling than the parents of black children (by 
about a half to five full years more), except in St. Louis, where the reverse 



across all sites was ten and a half grades. Finally, it should be noted Chat 
educational and occupational data were obtained for substantially fewer , fathers 



still result in an unbalanced sample. As recompense for the disproportionality , 
however, we have monitored naturally occurring interrelationships among the 

I 

classif icatory variables at various sites. 



Family Variables * 

In measuring aspects of the family environment that influence the child’s - 
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Simply stated, this is the distinction between what parents are (e.g., ethnic 
membership, occupational-educational level) and what they (do (e.g., styles of 
interaction with the child, aspirations and expectations communicated to him, 
and behaviors reflecting attitudes of optimism, afi*enation and hopelessness). 
Previous research (e.g., Hess et al., 1969) suggests that it is the process 
variables which have the greater impact on a child's life; and they certainly 
have' greater theoretical utility than demographic indices for explaining how 
the environment mediates experience in critical ways. A corollary assumption 
is that the mother is ama'jor socializing agent for the preschool child and is 
therefore particularly influential in transmitting to the young child behaviors * 

i ' 

and adaptations shaped by the environment. ^ In later years other aspects of 

** 

the environment may exert a relatively greater influence upon the child, but 

■ . 

during the preschool years the exchange between mother and child is perhaps the 



6 



mos i 



:t critical /focus of attention. For these reasons, then, greater priority has 

\ 

been given to process variables in the s tudy--par ticularly process variables 

0 i 

related to the mother's perceptions and styles of interaction. Information about 
situational and status characteristics have been obtained only insofar as these 
either (a) define important aspects of the child's psychological and/or physical 
environment, or (b) identify subpopulations which should be analyzed separa tely>s_ 



^-We recognize, however, the dearth of research concerning the father's influence 
on the development of the child in the early years — a paucity resulting primarily 
from practical problems of doing such research. Still in the majority of families, 
the mother or mother surrogate is the one most available to the child,, and 
research has indicated the relatively less frequent and uninvolved interaction of 
the father with the young child (Freeberg and Payne, 1967). This is particularly 
true of the Negro low-income family, in which there is a relatively much higher 
incidence of father absence .reported (Rainwater, 1966). It is recognized, 
however, that in intact homes, the mother's behavior in relation to her child 
is likely to reflect, in varying degrees, procedures worked out jointly by the 
parents as well as being in part a product of her own adaptation to her husband's 
needs and her relationship with him. 
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The following types of, process, status, and situational variables have been 

included in the study. 

Process variables 

Feelings of control over the environment : Broadly speaking, this 

variable concerns the degree to which a person feels he can shape and direct 
his own future and the events which affect him. At one extreme is the 
conviction that one's actions make the decisive difference in life--and at 
the other, a belief that the consequences of iife are in no way under one's 
* own control. These beliefs have generally been referred to as internal vs. 

f 

' external locus of control, or sense of powerfulness vs. powerlessness 
(Rotter, 1966). 

Utilization of connnunity resources (participation versus alienation) . 
Closely related ’to the concept of internal Versus external control is the 
sociological notion of alienation. Although it is possible to distinguish 
several meanings of the term, "alienation" is used here to mean a sense of 
futility, apathy, and general distrust with respect to social participation. 
It seems reasonable to suspect that such alienation would interfere with 
development and lead to inconsistency in child-rearing practices. At the 
very least, a mother's alienation from the community would serve to reduce 
her child's potential opportunities for cognitive stimulation. 

Control- techniques : Three types of family or maternal techniques for 

regulating and controlling the child have been identified and studied in 
previous work (Hess et’al., 1968). These strategies differ primarily in 
-the type of authority appeals made to the child. " Status -normative " control 
is characterized by demands for unquestioning obedience to an absolute 
authority— either the parents' by virtue of their status or society by 
virtue of tradition. "Internal-subjective " control strategies take the 
child's feelings into account and these serve to moderate demands made upon 

u 
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In turn, appeal is made to the feelings of other, people as a rationale 

i 

for behavior codes. Attention is directed toward inner states (feelings, 
moods, personal preferences) rather than to rules, " Cogni t ive-ra tional 
appeals, on the other hand, stress objective informational feedback and 

t 

direct the child's attention to the logical consequences of behavior rather 
than to feelings or established rules. • . 

Teachi ng techniques : These refer to how the mother organizes anci gives 

meaning to the information that reaches her child and to how she helps him 
make sense of new information. Differences observed among mothers may be 

I ; 

conceptualized as differences in complex, multidimensional behavior which 
ranges from the restricted, repetitive, and reactive to the more elaborated, 
varied, and. proactive. 

Language process variables: Related to teaching techniques are the 

language codes that predominate '^e tween nfother and child** and/or pervade^ 
the home. These codes, identified by Bernstein (1961) as elaborated or 
restricted, are seen as important mediators of the environment, resulting 
in different modes of information processing and problem solving in the child. 

Differentiation of the environment — knowledge, attitudes, beliefs : 

All theories of development, whether cognitive* or social, revolve around 
the individual's progressive differentiation of self and environment. The 

» * i * ' 

more cognitively or iented r theor ies Jiave gone farthest in postulating a 
, » , 

specific linkage between available differentiations in the environment and 
the child's developing belief systems, and the ability, to make discriminations. 
For this reason, major emphasis in studying the family has been given to 
cognitive variables. In particular, we are concerned with the mother's 
objective differentiation of the world (her knowledge of it) as well as her 
subjective differentiation (her attitudes and beliefs about it). The aspect?' 
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of the mother's environment we are focusing on are: her child, the local 

community, the school, and the larger educa tional system. 

Status variables 

Information for identifying subpopula tions : Such information consists 

of age, sex, and race of child; age, race, and occupation of parents; 
language spoken in the home; locale (urban-rural) J and type of dwelling. 

.4 

Educational, level of parents 

Family structure : Presence or absence of father in the home. 

» Number of adults in the household : Particularly adult availability, 

as Refined by adult-to-chlld ratio . 

Number of other children. in the houfiehold 

t % 9 

Home resources: -Included here are variables that have traditionally 

- — * : tt • • 

been associated with social status, e.g., availability of books, toys, 
records, radio, TV, etc. The logical relevance of these variables for the , 
study is seen in the indication they may give of the amount of cognitive 
stimulation and/or emotional support which is available for the child, 
v it should be recognized, however, that although stimulation level is v 
considered an important factor in intellectual growth, the relevance of the 
household composition variables suggests that it is not amount of stimulation 
alone, but the patterning and nonrandomness of such ^stimulation which is 
crucial. Finally, it should be noted that changes in all the above status 
variables may cons titute a rough index for assessing the upward or downward 
mobility of the family during the period of the study. 

Situational Variables 

Ordinal position of target child : Whilethe relevance of this variable 

may not be immediately obvious, both sibling rank and family size have been 
found to correlate with several dimensions of childrearing practice 
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(Freeberg and Payne, 1967;, Hess et al'. , 1968). Logically, it might be 

concluded that both of these factors influence the extent to which a parent 

can engage in a variety of activities which-inherently require sustained 

participation. * « , 

« • 

\ r * 

* Behavior patterns of older siblings : On the assumption that older 

siblings are important potential models for the ch(Tlci_/ we included questions 
relating to the oldet children's school achievement, attitude toward school, 

V * o 

membership in peer groups, etc. These data will be collected t in later .years 
as the target child is ready to move further into his sibling's world. 

Potential "stress" conditions : It is hypothesized that a number of family 
conditions may serve to constrict the child's psychological environment and create 
a. stressful living situation. Among such conditions are instability or frequent 
mobility of the fa'mily; severe or recurrent illness in the family; -erratic * 
versus relatively steady employment history; physical and psychological 
"depression" of the home and surroundings — e.'g., repair of the dwelling inside 
and out; lighting conditions . inside the home; potential hazards in the 
neighborhood (broken glass, location near a bar); crowding in the home; etc. 

Child's possessions — material objects and living space : Insofar as ^ 

possible, information was obtained on the number of things (books, toyg, 
etc.) the child possesses; whether he has a designated space in~ the house 

I • * 

for his things (a closet or drawer spaed); and whether he has places (a ■.‘~ 

' room, a bed) that are his own or which are available for his private use. 

This variable seems particularly important for the ghetto child, who often 
« • 

has nothing to call his own nor ^ny* place to which he may escape for peace 
and solitude^ - 

Child's range of mobility : Relevant to the amount of environmental 

* 

stimulation is diversity in the environment. Where is the child allowed 
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to .play? l^fhere is* he^al loved to go in the neighborhood? < On what excursions 

«• ■ t 

'■ outside the house is'he taken (supermarket, visiting relatives, etc.)? It 

a ' O ' #. , * m ( , 

4 # * « 

is only logical to expect that the number of different places a child goes 

• ’ * - 
and different encounters he has will largely 'determine the variety of 

s timulation .available to him. r ^ 

- , » • k 

To study these various family influences, we administered both a home 

\ i ^ ‘ 

interview (approximately' 90 minutes) and three structured mother-child situations 
in which the mother is taught a relatively simple task which she, ill turn, ? 
teaches to her child. For this^ report, however, only data from the interview 
are discussed. - , 

, . * t . Data Processing 

All data were scored by several raters to establish reliability and, 
following resolution of score differences, double coded at the Princeton Office. 
High inter— rater agreement was obtained, with 100% agreement for 94% of the items. 
For the open-ended questions, categories, were derived based on previous experience 

• ’ - , V . 

with similar questions. .Trial coding was done with a -randomly selected sample 

A 

of fifty interviews from each of the "four sites^. As a result of this preliminary 
coding, some revisions were madti in the scoring system, but the results served 
primarily to provide additional specific examples for the coders. > Each interview 
was* checked for errors in administration (e.g., interviewing an ineligible 

s » 

respondent, Using leading probes) or recording (e.g., not circling the final 
response to an initial multiple respbnse) or for comments that might affect the 

scoring. Given the inexperience of most of the interviewers, considerable time - 

«• 

had to be spent preparing the data for coding. Such time, however, was valuable- 

• * 

in providing greater familiarity with the actual reponses made and subsequent 
clues to the processes involved. 
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Data Analysis 
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Questionnaire distributions were ..run 1 , consisting of counts and percent 
responding for each response category on every item. This information was 
delineated according to sex, race, and preschool experience of the child, both 
across all sites and within each site. Prior to correlational analysis 1 , all. 
interview items were reviewed for a priori scaling and possible score reduction. 

Of course, a priori item clustering had taken place -initial ly when the interview 
was first developed and a selected number of variables were chosen for inclusion. 
-For those items that seemed highly homogeneous in content and format, subscores 
were derived and point biserials and coefficient alphas obtained. * For items with 
multiple nonscaled response categories, correlations among categories were 
obtained. Missing data Pearson product-moment -correlations were then obtained for 
all scorable items. If an item* group consisted of four or less items , the individual 
item was used. After eliminating scores that were experimentally non-independent, 
had low variability; or whose N was markedly reduced, factor analyses were 
performeTj^A list of resulting variables, along with the reliabilities of scales 
or clusters, appears in Table, 3 _and a description of the scores appears in 

Appendix B. - • , 

. ' : - 

* 1 * 

* ' Structural Analyses 

*A preliminary description of interview responses obtained for the overall 

#< 

* sample by site and by the child's sex and preschool attendance categories was 
provided in ETS Progress Report 70-20 (ETS, 1970). Subsequent reports on' inter- 
relationships of family data with the child test data. will, elaborate ^upcTn these 
findings. Pripr to investigating these interrelationships, however, these 
descriptive data must be reduced t;o a manageable and meaningful set of variables. 
The following paragraphs describe th£ results of the analyses performed for this 
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Proced ure * «■ 

\ * ' ’ 

Following reduction to logically distinct scores, principal components 

factor analyses were obtained using both unity and communalities (estimated by 

Tucker’s Adjusted Highest Off-Diagonal element procedure) in the diagonal. * To 

i 

facilitate interpretation, varimax and promax rotations of the’^irst two through; - 

ten principal components were performed successively . • These, analyses were s.-' 

performed for. the composite sample and separately by race. In addition, ’principal 

components factor analyses using Tucker adjusted communalities in. the diagonal 

were also obtained for each site, with varimax and promax rotations of the first 

4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 principal factors performed successively. Fifty-seven scores 

consisting of individual items or scores derived from clusters of items we’re v ' • ‘ 

placed/in the structural analyses, with an additional set of nine variables 

placed into extension analyses to study their relationships with factors derived 

from the main set of variables. Mother's and father's educational^and .occupational 

a 

levels were included among these extension variables. 

# v 

Major Findings ' - - ’ u 

>. ; 

The major findings of the factor analyses of the data for the total group 
can be summarized as follows (see Tables 4,^ 5, and 6). 1) A large, fairly - 

general dimension emerged accounting for much of the common variance among scores, 
defined by' physical and psychological resources within the home, and closely 
related to .common indexes of SES including parental educational and occupational 
levels. 2) A Second orthogonal dimension related to the mother’s participation 
and involvement in the community, 3) A third factor was defined by ratings made 
'of the physical appearance of the home and the children, of the respondent’s 
understanding of the interview and her cooperation during the interview. 4) A 
fourth factor related to the mother’s knowledge of or willingness to respond to 
the ItTTferview questions, particularly those concerning education and the adequacy 
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of the district schools. 5) A fifth factor was defined by- frequency of visiting* 
friends dnd going outside the home for entertainment and by the frequency of the 
child accompanying the mother on various excursions. (It should be noted that 
frequency of visiting relatives was not included in these analyses since it did 
not correlate significantly with any o‘ther behavioral item in the interview and 
was cojifounded b'y ’ differ ences in family structure.) 6) A, sixth dimension was 

defined by the mother f s desire to move and to recommend that others njove ixyto 

4 r 

• # 

her neighborhood. 7) A seventh factor was defined by those items which referred 
to the mother's perception of Her child 's cognitive and social-personal . 

competency — both in comparison to his peers now and in later adjustment to school. 
8) An eighth factor was defined by . the frequency of parent-child interaction 

- t * 

withiji the home, e.g., -in reading to- the child. * 9) Additional factors' consisted 
primarily of contiguous item pairs. These results were relatively consistent 
across site and race breakdowns and across statistical methods. Those items that 

v .. \ ** ; 

shif tetl, position tended to be those with low communality and marginal loading on ; 

V * 

a factor. Thus, seven dimensions of parental ‘and *hon\e variation were obtained 
* ' ■ 

which were relatively independent from the firs! more traditional SES factor; 

Table 3- presents the Tucker commonality estimates for . each score based on 
, « 

the composite sample. Score abbreviations are included; item descriptions and 

coding categories are presented in Appendix B. 'With few exceptions, estimated 

communalities wfere moderate to- low Since the interview was developed to assess 

< » 

a number ofTTlis tinct variables suggested by previous research to be important for ' 
delineating the child's home environment (see the previous section on. family 

variables), considerable specific variance was to be expected. When a: priori 

# 

item clusters were shown, however, to be internally consistent, the major clusters 

* 

were included in the factor analyses as variables rather than the separate 

• \ . 

•/i 

cbmponent items, so that, overall, relatively little communality was. to be 
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Table 3 

Estimated Communali ties* and Reliabilities for Selected Scores 



Item** 

or Gp. De scription " Communality 

• % • 

6 Mother-Child home interaction .05 

20 Child’s strong points - # categories .15 

21 Child’s- weak points - // categories .07 

51 V ’’good student” - // categories .24 

. 52 ’’good teacher” - // categories *33 

50- Discipline method for mild problem .06 

49D Use of rationale with discipline .09 

73-82 Source of help -‘Sum DK " .24 . 

100 Knows place to vote .20 

48 Responsivity to child’s questions .13 

216 Newspaper use *26 

17 \ • Expects C. to have school problems *21 

. 18 Expe'cts .T-G interaction problems .25 

19 • Expects child to be shy in school . .12 

25-30 Mean age 'child can do for self 1 .22 

*31.-35 Mean age child can do for self 2 f .56 

42 -Knows child’s favorite story .13 

45 Expected educ. level for child .65 



Reliability '(alpha) 



.42 



Gp . 3 


Positive attitudes about school 


.12 




• .68 


'86-99% 


Community C. resources-availabili ty 


.61 






86-99A 


Community* C . resources - Sum DK 


.25 




.80 


101-102 


Voted 


.74 






105 


‘Candidate-promises vs. self 


.10 






HI 


Would recommend friend move here 


( .48 






113 


/Neighbors would help child 


.13 


> 




114 


[ Knows someone in neigh, with power 


.07 






119-124 • 


' // of t group memberships 


.56 






128' 


Frequency of church attendance 


.23 • 






135 


Mother - additional education 


.10 


- 




161 


Father - additional education 


.12 






183 


// moves in past 3 years 


.19 






188 


Wants to move 


.23 







*Using Tucker adjusted communality estimates. , ' 

. ** I terns- appear in the interview reproduced in Appendix A; coding categories are 
presented in Appendix ' 
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Table 3 continued 



I tem ** 
or Gp . 



Estimated Communalities* and Reliabilities for . Selected Scores 



Description 



Communali ty 



Reliability (alpha) 



* it rooms/people in household 

i 


.50 




Child possessions 


.55 


.70 


Family possessions 


.45 


.64 


House condition (external) 


.22 • 




Rug, lighting, noise, etc.‘ 


.38 


.56 


Respondent f s cooperativeness 


.19 




Interviewer understood mother 

/ 


.83 




M. understood interviewer 


.44 




Drapes' pulled 


.04 


• 


C. accompanies parent (visits, store, 
' \ • etc.) 


.81 * 


• 68 






It adults/children in household 


.20 




-Frequency visits friends 


.34 • 




.Frequency goes places 


.41 




Power (schools) 


.19 - 




Power, (principal) 


.13 




Power (neighborhood) 


.07 




Negative perception of child 


.27 


. 45 


Child(ren) -rated healthy 


.12 




Child(ren) rated clean 


.37 




Frequency mo ther "reads to child^ 


.27 




d 


.12 


•f ft 


Frequency others read to child • > 




Desired educ. level for child 


.49 




Magazines in home' 


.28 




Sum DK responses to interview 


.91 


.. 


Developmental history - Freq. of 

problems 


.07 


. 50 



*Using Tucker adjusted communality estimates, 

**Items appe'ar in the interview reproduced in Appendix A; coding categories are 
presented in Appendix B. 
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anticipated. For this reason, the results reported for interpretation m 
Tables A and 5 were based upon factor analyses of total variance rather Shan 
common variance. 

Table A presents loadings for the first eight unrotated principal components 

C 

(using unitites in the diagonal) ^and associated eigenvalues for the composite 
sample. Loadings with absolute values equal or greater than .30 have been 
underlined. The generality of the first three components and the specificity 
of the other components are clearly-, evident. The first principal component 
described i^i Table A accounted for 11.6% of the total variance; its eigenvalue 
was 6.59. The eigenvalue for the second component was 2.6A, and it accounted 
for an additional A. 6% 'of the total variance. Subsequent components accounted 

‘ V 

for 3,4% or less of the variance. Eighteen components had eigenvalues of 1*0^ 
or above. Utilizing communal it ies on the diagonal, the root of the first 
principal axis for the total sample was 5.99; it accounted for 36% of the common 
variance. Table 5 presents the 8-factor varimax solution for the composite 
sample using unities in the diagonal. (The 8-factor promax solution and inter- 
correlations among these factors are presented in Appendix C for comparison.) 
Table 6 presents the correlations of those scores put into extension analysis 
with- the 8 varimax factors. 

Inspection of Table 5 reveals the diversity of items contributing to the 
first varimax factor. It seems to be best defined as availability or\rcsources 
within the home, including both physical resources such as lack of crowing, 
material possessions for the family (e.g,, a car, radio, dictionary, TV) ^and 
for the child (e.g., his bvn bed, toy box, chest of drawers), and psychological 
resources such as adult availability, maternal achievement orientation '(e.g. , 
desired and expected educational achievement for the child, mean age that the 
child is expected to be able to do a variety of tasks for himself), maternal 
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First Eight- Principal Components for Total Group 



Item or Gp. 


* i . 


. 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


i 


8 


6 


.14 


-.10 


.14 


-.05 


-.07 


.01 


-.11 


.33** 


20 


.41**' 


-.05 


.01 


.06 


.03 


.08 


-.14 


.03 


21 


.06 


.05 


-.07 


.23 


.02 


.27 


.00 


-.16 


51 


.34 


.13 


.05 


.17 


.10 


.09 


- .24 . 




52 


.41 


.02 


.05 


.15 


.08 


.16 


-.26 ' 


1 1 ) 


50 


.20 


-.04 


.11 


.11 


.09 


.12- 


.00 


.12 


49D 


.27 


-.10 


.09 


.05 


.00 


.14 


-.05 


.05 


73-83 


-.38 


-.14 


.10 


' -.12 


-.14 


-.16 


.22 


.07 


100 


-.23 


-.39 


.07 


.28. 


-.01 


-.02 


-.28 


-.06 


48 


.38 


-.05 


.09 


.01 


.02 


.18 


.01- 


-.09 


216 


.37 . 


.16 


-.13 


-.17 


.07 


.00 


.04 


. : 25 


17 


-.19 


.04 


-.05 


.27 


-.21 


.27 


.30 


.23 

\ 


18 


-.21 


.04 


-.01 


.22 


-.19 


.14 


.23 


.25 


19 • 1 ! 


-.16 


.02 


-.13 


.33 


•-.04 

c 


.31 


.24 


.21 


25-30 


-.23 


.34 


.02 


,25 


-.01 


.09 


.04 


-.17 


31-35 


-.40 


.25 


.16 


.27 


-.04 


.16 


.08 


-.06 


42 


.26 


.14 


.03 


r .01 


.01 


.01 


-.12 


.38 


45 


.59 


-.22 


.04 


-.13 


-.02 


.06 


.05 


.-.07 


Gp. 3 


-.03 


.56 


.08 


.02 


-.17 


-.05 


-.32 


.04 - 


86-89% 


-.34 


.32 


-.09 


.17 


.08 


-.38 ’ 


.07 


.05 


86-89A 


- • 13 


-.50 


.19 


-.08 


-.21 


.28 


-.18 


.01 


101-102 


-.47 


-.19 


.10 


.32 


.13 


-.17 


-.24 


.10 


105 


-.05 


-.19 


-.33 


-.18 


.19 


.07 


.08 


-.01 


111 


.19 


.17 


.41 


.09 


-.45 


-.02 


-tl5 


-.01 


113- 


.16 


.25 


.16 


.06 


-.08 


-.18 


-.08 


. .10 


114 


.18 


.25 


.09 


-.15 


-.09 


.22* 


.11 


.00 


119-124 


.51 


.27 


.09 


-.25 


-.08 


.06 


.12 


-.08 


128 


.34 


.30 


.18 


-.10 


-.11 


.05 


.17 


-.06 


135 


:31 


-.07 


-.05 


-.11 


.09 


.22 


.08 


-.05. . 


161 


.36 


-.18 


-.03 


.05 


.02 


.18 


-.04 


.09 


183 


-.09 


-.40 


.05 


.27 


.06 


.12 


-.29 


-.01 


188 


-.10 


-.03 


-.39 


- . 10 


.50 


.09 


.16 


. .07 


*See Table 3 for i 


tem description. 












**Loadings 


equal to 


or greater 


than . 


.30 in abso 


lute value 


are underlined. 
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Table 4 continued 





First 


Eight 


Principal 


Components 


for Total 


Group 


• 




Item or Gp. 


* 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


l 


8 


0.95 


.55** 


-.31 


; * .14 


.13 


-.11 


-.16 


.12 


-.02 


199-204 


.58 , 


-.23 


.09 


X .li 


-.09. 


-.20 


.14 


.05 


Gp. 10 


.65 


-.06 


-.03 


n \.09 


-.05 


.04 


.lOv 


.04 


279 


-.43 


.12 


-.10 


,:l n 


, .21 


.13 


-.07 


-.07 


Gp. 13 


-.39 


.10 


.22 


-.21 


.30 


.16 


-.16 


.23 


293-29 5 


.32 


.09 


' -.36 


.09 


-.08 


.13 


-.08 


• .01 


299 


.33 


.02 


-.53 


. 30_ 


-.05 


-.10 


-.17 


.16 


300 


.26 


-.03 


-.53 


.28 


-.08 


-.14 


-.19 


.21 


288 ■ 


-.08 


.03 


.08 


-.05 


.22 


-.05 


- . 11 


.32 


Gp. 12 


.46 


.14 


..25 


.31 


.38 


-.15 


.24 


-.08 


Adult A 


.30 


-.23 


.17 


.23 


.04 


-.34 


.13 


.12 


255-257 


.31 


.19 


.27 


.23 


.33 


-.18 


.19 


-.07 


272-274 


.42 


-.03 


.12 


127 


.40 


-.01 - v 


.11 


-.05 


60 


.33 ' 


.21 


.00 


-.06 


.04 


.11 


-.04 


-.26 


70 


.37 


.01 


-.10 


.00 


.06 


.23 


-.10 


-.14 


106-107 


.16 


.22 


.07 


- .07 


-,19 


.12 


-.08 


.07 


MATN 


.28 • 


-.03 


.02 


-.13 


.12 


-.16 


-.41 


-.19 


289 


.17 


.02 


• --31 


.05 


-.26 


-.19 


.15 


-.21 


290 


.39 


-.iO 


-'.31 


.16 


-.25 


-.17 


.08 


-.19 


38 


.50 


-.t>3 


.18 


-.03 


.02 


-.05 ' 


-.01 


.37 


41 


.26 


.12 


-.05 


-.22 


-.10 


.00 


-.04 


,30 


44 


.53 


^-.26 


.03 


-.09 


.03 


.09 


.00 


-.09 


•217 


.41 


-.05 


.02 


. -.10 


.11 


.15 


. ,06 


.22 


Sum DK 


-.37 


-.63 


.10 


-.13 


-.10 


-.03 . 


.24 


-.03 


D.H. 


-.12 


.02 


.13 


- .35 


-.03 


.43 


.11 


-:06 


*** 


6.59 


2.64 


1 .94 


.1.81 


1.62 


1.60 


1.50 


1.40 



*See v Table 3 for item description. 

**Loadings equal to or greater than 
***Although missing data correlations were used in these analyses, no negative 
eigenvalues were obtained. 



*30 in absolute val 



u^ar 



e underlined. 
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Table 5 



Varimax Eight-Factor Solution * 



Item 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


l 


8 




















* 6 


.18 


-.07 


-.06 


-.06 


-.03 


-.13 




. 33 ** 


20 


. 32 ** 


.01 


.10 


.24 


.09 


.06 


-.08 


.14 


21 


.09 


-.02 


.02 


.27 


.02 


. -.03 


.21 


-.19 


51 


.16 


-.01 


.03 


.42 


.15 


.12 


-.iO 


.02 


52 


.30 


-.03 


.04 


.42 


.11 


.11 


-.10 


.01 


50 


.21 


-. 03 . 


-.06 


.10 


.15 


.03 


.10 


.12 


• 49 D 


.30 


-.01 


.00 


.12 


.06 


.06 


.02 


.07 


73-82 


-.19 


-.07 


-.08 


-.48 


-.09 


..01 


.07 


-.07 


100 


.02 


-.60 


-.01 


.00 


-.06 


.04 


.00 


-.10 


48 


.37 


.11 


.02 


.17 


.11 


.06 


-.02 


-.03 


216 


.15 


.32 


.09 


.10 


.06 


-.08 


* -.06 


.35 


17 


.05 


.01 


.04 


-.09 


-.06 


.03 


.59 


.02 


18 


-. 11 . 


-.03 


.02 


-.13 


-.05 


.07 


.47 


.07 


19 


. -.03 


-. 06 , 


.02 


.05 


-.01 


-.11 


.57 


.02 


25-30 


-.33 


.05 


-.07 


.20 


.06 


.10 


: 22 


-.23 


31-35 


-.33 


-.06 


-.22 


.06 


.02 


.14 


.35 


-.21 


42 


.09 


.10 


-.01 


.14 


.05 


.09 


. 02 -. 


.44 


45 


.57 


.15 


.17 


.03 


.12 


.02 


-.19 


.04 


Gp . 3 


- . 3 5 


.19 


-.06 


.33 


-. 11 - 


.38 


-.07 


.14 


, 86 - 99 % 


-.61 


-.01 


• .06 


-.07 


.17 


-.01 


.03 


.04 


86 - 99 A 


.36 


-.37 


-.17 


-.17 


-.34 


.10 


.04 


-.09 


101-102 


-.33 


-.59 


-.14 
^ .05 


-.06 


.04 


.00 


’ < .06 


.02 


105 


. ;o7 


.00 


-.05 


- . 3.3 


-.44 


-.04 


-.02 


111 


.10 


.07 


.01 


.04 


-.02 


.67 


.00 


.02 


113 


‘ -.09 


.11 


.03 


. 08 . 


.15 


.29 


-.07 


.18 


114 


. 09 . 


.38 


.01 


.14 • 


-.11 


.01 


.10 


.01 


119-124 


.27 


.54 


.06 


.12 


.10 


.16 


-.15 


.04 


128 


.14 


.43 


.00 


.06 


.15 


.24 


-.01 


-.01 


135 ' 


.35 


)* 17 - 


.01 


.12 


.03 


-.13 


-.01 


-. 01 . 


161 


.40 


-.03 


. .09 


.14 


.03 


-.04 


.04 


•12 


' 183 


.17 


-.55 


-.04 


.11 


-.05 


-.02 


.04 


-.04 


188 


-.08 


.06 


-.07 


.06 


.07 


-.66 


.04 


.05 


*Using 


unities in 


the diagonal . 













**Loadings equal to or greater than .30 in absolute value are underlined . 
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